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English edition should be more useful to the student, not only because 
it contains an enlarged text, but because the bibliographical references 
are far more abundant and practical. Prof. Anderson has treated this 
series of illustrations as if it were a museum collection, each object of 
which is figured and described. This essentially changes the point of 
view of the book. Schreiber refers to general treatises to which his 
plates will serve as illustration ; Anderson presents the plates as the 
starting point and the text as illustrative material. Thus the English 
edition may be regarded as a convert from the philological and liter- 
ary to the archaeological point of view. A. M. 

Dehli and Chamberlin. Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs. A study by Arne Dehli, architect, author of " St. 
Mark's and Venice " and " Ravenna," assisted by G. Howard 
Chamberlin, architect. Folio, pp. xvni-30 : with 12 helio- 
type, 10 photo-grain, and 50 outline plates. Boston, Ticknor 
& Co., 1894. 

This book is welcome both in itself and as an encouraging sign that 
our American architects are in some cases becoming aware of the im- 
portance in modern practice of consulting and understanding the past- 
It will not appeal in the least either to the majority who simply pil- 
lage the past without caring how they mix and combine discordant 
styles in their adaptations, or the other school that is settling down 
into the narrow groove of classicism, and outside of it sees no good 
thing. Mr. Dehli has the excellent taste to admire the wonderful 
interiors of the Sicilian churches built by the Norman kings, and even 
goes so far as to believe them unsurpassed in their rich and harmo- 
nious unity. There are other books describing more in detail the 
architecture of these churches, and there are sumptuous publications 
reproducing their incomparable series of figured mosaics so important 
for Christian art and iconography, but nowhere do we find such plates 
as in this book, giving numerous details of the mosaic pavements and 
wall dados and friezes, the designs of columns, choir screens, etc. Such 
details are of great value for the designer and decorator as well as for 
the historian. A similar service has been rendered for the Byzantine 
work at Ravenna and at St. Mark's in Venice by Mr. Dehli himself in 
his series of plates recently issued in Germany — though the title is 
the only German thing about them : Architektonische und Ornamentale 
Details in Byzantinischen Style in Italien. 

While these outline plates are of especial interest to the practical 
student, the other plates are of greater help to the aesthetic student. 
But these are very unequal in character. The heliotypes are good, 
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and give a better idea of the beauties of Monreale — especially the inte- 
riors in the choir and transepts — than any plates yet published; but 
the so-called "photo-grains" are simply atrocious and murder their 
subjects. 

The text has both good and bad points. One cannot expect an 
architect to have the time to make himself the historian of the period 
the art of which he is illustrating, so that it would be wrong to be 
hypercritical. Mr. Dehli, in his introduction, makes a profession of 
faith in regard to his attitude toward the historic study of architecture. 
He takes an independent view of the development of Mediaeval Archi- 
tecture and kicks over received nomenclatures. He especially pro- 
tests against the two categories of "Early Christian," which he also 
calls classic Romanesque (why?) and "Byzantine." His reason is 
that he finds Byzantine detail as prevalent throughout Italy (and 
even Rome) as in the Orient. He does not think that it would be 
so universal were it not a child of Italian soil. He would have no 
difficulty, however, in accepting its Byzantine origin were he aware of 
the complete supremacy of Byzantium in Italy during those centuries 
— a fact not generally realized. 

Mr. Dehli has a short chapter on the history of Sicily, which is full 
of errors, some of which affect his understanding of the development 
of art. Belisarius conquered the island for Byzantium under Justin- 
ian, not under Julian. The Arabs took Palermo in 835, not 831, and 
for some time after possessed but a small part of the country about 
this city, not capturing Syracuse until 877. One cannot understand 
such a statement as this, that " the Byzantine period, like the suc- 
ceeding Arab, has left no architectural monuments in Sicily, and, I 
think, no reliable record of any." There are plenty of records, if Mr. 
Dehli had taken the trouble to read them. Nor is there such obscu- 
rity regarding the fate of the Byzantine population as he imagines. 
There are plenty of proofs that it was concentrated especially in the 
Val di Demena, the Val di Noto and at Messina, where there were no 
Mussulmans, and also that a heavy emigration took place to the main- 
land, especially to Calabria, which was thus helped to become entirely 
Greek. We know also that they enjoyed freedom of worship. 

When the Normans conquered Sicily the population was Arab or 
Byzantine, with a slight admixture of Lombards and Jews. Mr. Dehli 
does not appear to recognize sufficiently the intervention of the Arabs 
in the erection of the buildings of the Normans. The pointed arches 
universally employed, the stalactite decoration, the Eastern decorative 
painting of the church ceilings, the Egyptian designs in the decor- 
ative mosaics, all go to show that the native Arab artists and others 
imported from Egypt were largely responsible for the erection and 
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decoration of the Norman churches and palaces. This was but natu- 
ral in view of the magnificent artistic development that had been 
going on among the Mohammedans, both in Sicily and in Egypt, for 
over a century. When Palermo was taken in 1072 by the Normans, 
it is said that Duke Robert, having gone up to the top of the citadel, 
gazed at the immense palaces of the Saracens, among which the 
Church of the Virgin was hardly visible with its oven-shaped dome. 
This church, the former Byzantine cathedral, had been turned into a 
mosque, but now the archbishop, who had been transferred by the 
Mohammedans to the small church of St. Cyriacus, was brought back 
to the cathedral. It is probable that such buildings as this Byzantine 
cathedral served as models for the domes of the Norman churches, 
which are precisely of this oven-shaped form. In almost all the 
Sicilian churches of basilical form, the transept and apse are built on 
Byzantine model, and the nave and aisles combine the Mohammedan 
and basilical forms. 

The Norman conquest was not as casual a matter as Mr. Dehli 
states — by taking a hand in a quarrel between two Arab sheiks (he 
means emirs). Nor was it unsuccessful until a final expedition in 
1090, for the Normans never left the island after 1061, and substan- 
tially subdued it as early as 1072, when they captured Palermo. 
When Mr. Dehli states that we know very little of the Norman period 
outside of dates and official history — often unreliable at that— it 
seems as if he were giving a wrong impression. The material may 
not be very accessible, but it exists, and most plentifully, as would be 
patent to every one had Mr. Freeman been able to finish his history 
of Sicily under the Normans. A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

Le Gallerie Nazionali Itcdiane. Notizie. Docurnenti. Anno 1. Per 
cura del Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione. In-4o. Roma, 1894. 
pp. VI-224. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction has begun the publication of 
the magnificent annual entitled "Le Galerie Nazionali Italiane." The 
first year was published at the close of 1894, under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Adolfo Venturi. The object of this publication is to 
announce the most recent acquisitions of the various galleries and 
museums of Italy, to note the reorganization of ihe collections, the re- 
attribution of special works and to publish a catalogue -of those collec- 
tions which come under the law of the Fideeommisso, about which there 
have been so much litigation. This last work involves very careful re- 
search, in order to discriminate between the works in private hands 
which are the private property of the owners and those which belong 



